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Turning Up The Heat 


by Don McLean 

A prolonged period of cooler than 
average weather has helped chase 
‘global warming' from the headlines, 
but this is likely only the calm before 
the storm. Indeed, the scientific 
consensus suggests the question is no 
longer whether climate change is 
underway, or even whether we can 
stop it, but rather how severe will the 
effects be. The implications for flora 
and fauna across the globe are deeply 
troubling. 

The global scientific consensus 
was presented last December by the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC). The IPCC report 
represents the views of over 2000 
experts and was adopted line-by-line 
by the representatives of 116 
countries. The newspapers focused on 
its conclusion that “the balance of 
evidence ... suggests a discernible 
human influence on global climate". 
A review of the report, however, 
makes it clear that the effects of ‘the 
greatest unplanned experiment in 
human history' also can't be stopped 
in the near future, and that things are 


likely to get a lot worse before any 
improvement is seen. 

While humans do not understand 
all the features of global climate, a 
number of things are abundantly 
clear. In the first place, we have 
dramatically increased the amount of 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. It 
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has climbed 30% since the middle of 
the last century — from 280 parts per 
million by volume (ppmv) to 360 
ppmv. There is also no question that 
carbon dioxide is a ‘greenhouse gas'. 
That is, it traps heat generated on the 
surface of the earth by the sun’s rays 
and prevents its escape to outer space. 
The levels of other greenhouse gases 
such as Methane and Nitrous Oxide 
are also rising rapidly. 

The average annual global 
temperature in 1995 was the highest 
ever recorded. The ten hottest years in 
the last century have all occurred 
since 1980. In southern Ontario we 
particulary remember the summer of 
1988, but on a global scale, 1990 and 
1991 were both hotter, along with 
1995. On average, global temperature 
appears to have increased about half a 
centigrade degree since 1850. This is 
the fastest rise in the last 10,000 
years. 

Carbon dioxide (C0 2 ) is produced 
by the burning of fossil fuels such as 
coal, oil and natural gas. The carbon 
in these products, which has been 
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stored for millions of years 
underground, is thereby released. At 
the present time, humans are putting 
about 6 billion tonnes of carbon 
dioxide into the atmosphere every 
year. That is more than five times as 
much as we emitted in 1950! 
Consequently, the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere is steadily 
rising. 

Some of the carbon dioxide 
released by human activities is 
absorbed by natural processes. 
However, if we want to stop the 
current level of 360 ppmv from 
increasing, the IPCC tells us that 
"could only be achieved through an 
immediate reduction in its emissions 
of 50-70% and further reductions 
thereafter." 

Reduction of emissions is Difficult 

A couple of figures show just 
how difficult that task is. One is that 
25% of carbon dioxide emissions 
come from the United States. So one 
way to achieve a 70% reduction 
would be to shut down the industries, 
transportation and heating systems of 
everyone in the world except the 
Americans. We also know that 25% 
of total emissions presently comes 
from automobiles. So if we parked 
the entire world fleet of 500 million 
cars, it would still only achieve a 
third to a half of what is necessary 
just to stop the increases in carbon 
dioxide in the globe’s atmosphere. 

The IPCC doesn't even bother to 
consider this possibility. Instead it 
charts out a half dozen scenarios that 
would stabilize atmospheric C0 2 
levels at 450, 550, 650, 750, or 1000 


ppmv. The latter level will be reached 
before 2100 if our emissions of 
carbon dioxide continue to grow at 
the same rate they have over the past 
50 years. Keeping C0 2 concentrations 
down to 450 ppmv will require 
stopping the growth of emissions in 
the next 15-20 years and then very 
rapidly cutting them in half before 
2100. More reductions will also be 
required after that date as well. The 
task is complicated by the fact that 
C0 2 molecules stay in the atmosphere 
for an average of 100 years after 
being emitted. 

Carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere 
is rising 

Stopping the growth in 
atmospheric C0 2 levels, however, 
won’t stop its impacts on climate. 
“After stabilization is achieved”, the 
IPCC notes, “global mean surface 
temperature would continue to rise for 
some centuries and sea level for many 
centuries.” They suggest, for example, 
that up to 50% of temperature 
increases may occur after C0 2 levels 
are stabilized. 

The Consequences 
Rising Sea Level 

Rising sea level is just one of the 
likely consequences of our unplanned 
experiment with mother earth. The 
IPCC predicted results for the 450 
ppmv C0 2 level include the melting 
of one-third to one-half of the 
world’s glaciers. Along with 
reductions in the polar ice caps, this 
could lead to sea level rises of up to 
a metre, destroying or heavily 
damaging coastal wildlife habitat. Tire 


report warns that “some coastal 
ecosystems are particularly at risk, 
including saltwater marshes, 
mangrove ecosystems, coastal 
wetlands, coral reefs, coral atolls and 
river deltas”. 

Vegetation Changes 

The IPCC also forecasts that 
about one-third of the world’s forests 
“will undergo major changes in broad 
vegetation types”. Up to two-thirds of 
forests in northern latitudes like 
Canada will suffer such effects. In 
many areas, climate change will be so 
rapid that plant species will be unable 
to migrate quickly enough to survive. 
Associated fauna will also be 
threatened with extirpation or 
extinction. 

Extreme Weather 

Increases in ‘extreme’ weather is 
the wild card in the global warming 
game. The IPCC concludes that there 
has already been "an increase in some 
regions in the incidence of extreme 
high-temperature events, floods and 
droughts, with resultant consequences 
for fires, pest outbreaks, and 
ecosystem composition, structure and 
functioning, including primary 
productivity.” 

This trend has drawn the 
particular attention of the insurance 
industry. They have paid out more 
than $48 billion for weather-related 
losses since 1990. Such losses only 
totalled $14 billion in the entire 
previous decade. As a result, several 
large insurance companies have begun 
to actively lobby governments to 
reduce C0 2 emissions and take other 
steps to reduce the potential impacts 
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of global climate change. 

Extreme weather is also likely to 
be the most effective means of 
increasing public awareness of the 
global wanning issue, and forcing 
political leaders into action. 

Stronger Action is Needed 

Canada is one of a number of 
countries that have promised to 
stabilize their C0 2 emissions at 1990 
levels by the year 2000. 
Unfortunately, with more than half 
the decade gone, our emissions are up 
over 5% and it appears unlikely we 
will meet the target for 2000. Similar 
trends are evident in the United States 
and Australia, which like Canada, are 
characterized by low energy prices, 
big houses and a passionate love 
affair with the automobile. Germany 
has achieved a 10% reduction in 
emissions in the same period, but very 
large increases are being recorded in 
countries like China (up 13%), India 
(+24%) and South Korea (+44%). 

Real progress in halting this 
‘unplanned global experiment' will 
obvi ously require stronger government 
action as well as dramatic changes in 
our individual lifestyles. We wouldn't 
think of running the exhaust from our 
cars in through the back window. We 
wouldn’t even stand for a vehicle 
operating inside a closed building. We 
understand those consequences. But 
we are still running the engine full 
blast in the somewhat larger, but still 
limited, atmosphere of our planet. 
There’s a price to be paid for that 
activity too! 

(The Intergovernmental Panel on 


Climate Change Second Assessment 
was released by the United Nations in 
December of 1995. Quotes are from 
the executive summary. Other 
information is taken from “Facing Up 
To the Risks of Climate Change”, an 
essay by Christopher Flavin included 
in the 1996 edition of State of the 
World, published by the Worldwatch 
Institute.) # 


Naturalization Work 
at Scout House 

by Brian Burgon 
In 1988, the Hamilton Naturalists' 
Club began a project to revitalize the 
natural habitat around the fortress-like 
walls of the abandoned reservoir 
which surround Scout House located, 
at the foot of the escarpment, on 
James Street Mountain Road. Species 
of plant and shrubs native to this area 
were introduced to the site to restore 
a large area which had been 
excavated for the installation of a 
storm sewer. A second planting was 
completed adjacent to the road. 

Recently, unsightly weeds have 
invaded some of the sites and a 
couple of years ago a large area was 
accidentally mowed. The project now 
under way will begin with an 
inventory to determine what plants 
have survived. Invasive and weedy 
species will be removed. As many as 
50 new shrubs including Carolina 
Rose, Spicebush, Serviceberry, 
Redbud, Nannyberry Rod Osier 
Dogwood and Common Elderberry 
will be planted. Herbaceous native 
prairie species such as Sky Blue 


Aster, Black-eyed Susan, Wild 
Bergamot, Wild Columbine, 
Gray-headed Coneflower, Little and 
Big Blue Stem and New England 
Aster will be added. Ground-covers 
such as native strawberries and violets 
will also be used. 



Once completed, the project will 
provide a more pleasant view for 
motorists and cyclists using James 
Street Mountain Road and for 
pedestrians using the walkway leading 
to the steps which climb the mountain 
at the head of James Street. Habitat 
for wildlife in the downtown location 
Will be enhanced and maintenance of 
the area will be reduced from what 
would be needed to sustain manicured 
lawns and formal flower beds. An 
interpretive sign will be installed to 
explain the purpose of this project and 
the role of the HNC in its completion. 

Weather conditions will determine 
when plantings take place, however, it 
is hoped that the first shrubs will be 
set in the ground in June with more in 
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the fall of this year. Seed for prairie 
species will be collected in the 
Hamilton-Wentworth area this year 
and will be propagated for planting in 
the spring of 1997. 

The Scout House project provides 
an excellent opportunity for you to 
learn about natural gardening and the 
use of native species from an 
authority on the subject, HNC 
member Lyn Hanna-Folkes. 
Moreover, you can help the Club 
communicate a message of habitat 
protection and enhancement to the 
hundreds of people who pass by the 
site eveiy day. To take part in this 
worthwhile project, call Lyn 
Hanna-Folkes at 648-1945 or John 
Fischer at 336-4961 or (905) 
643-3837. * 


Baillie Birdathon 

The following letter was sent to Betty 
Blashill by Michael Bradstreet, 
Executive Director of Bird Studies 
Canada. 

Dear Betty: 

As of 31 August, your organization 
has raised $2365.25 in the 1996 
Baillie BIRDATHON. Of this amount, 
$591.31 is being returned to you as 
your organization's share of the 
proceeds. I enclose a cheque for this 
amount. Please express my thanks to 
Glenn Barrett, Keith Dieroff, Lois 
Evans, Dean Gugler, Roy King, 
Shirley Klement, Ursula Kolster, 
Margaret Reid, Doris Rundle, Mike 
Street, Ron Valentine, Michael 
Wallen and Margaret Walton, who 


birded for your group and raised this 
money for our mutual benefit. 

The Baillie BIRDATHON is a 
cooperative national fund-raising 
project of Bird Studies Canada (BSC), 
a growing network of Canadian bird 
observatories and participating 
conservation clubs. Proceeds are split 
four ways: your club receives part of 
the proceeds, as do the bird 
observatories, the James L. Baillie 
Memorial Fund and BSC. BSC covers 
all the administrative costs of the 
project. 

BSC uses its net portion of the 
proceeds to fund its many programs 
monitoring Canada's bird populations. 
Projects run by BSC include Project 
FeederWatch, the Canadian Lakes 
Loon Survey, analysing the 
information collected by several bird 
observatories and training Latin 
Americans to undertake monitoring in 
their own countries. 

The James L. Baillie Memorial Fund 
annually provides grants to worthy 
bird research and conservation 
projects across Canada. Each year, the 
amount awarded in grants is directly 
linked to the amount raised in 
BIRDATHON. In 1996, the Trustees of 
the fund awarded $34,800 to 27 
projects across Canada. In addition, 
the Trustees provided a $1000 
scholarship to a university student 
studying Canadian birds; this award is 
made in cooperation with the Society 
of Canadian Ornithologists. We can 
all take great pride in supporting such 
worthy endeavours. 

* * * * * 

On behalf of all of us who care about 
wild birds and their habitats, thanks 


for being involved with BIRDATHON 
1996. If additional contributions 
designated for your organization's 
benefit are received prior to 15 
December, you will receive a second 
cheque late in 1996. 

Remember, the amount your club 
raises in BIRDATHON can grow! We, 
at BSC, encourage your participants 
to set their goals even higher next 
year. Let’s build on this year's 
success! 



Mount Nemo Newts 

by Brian Wylie 

A mid-September hike along the 
escarpment at Mt. Nemo is always a 
pleasant way to spend a day. Our 
group had an unexpected bonus when 
we came upon a movement of 
Red-efts at mid-day. The Red-eft is 
the land stage of the Red-spotted 
Newt: Noiophthalmus viridescens 
viridescens. 

The previous days rains had given 
way to a mixed sky of sun and cloud 
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with light winds. When we reached 
the base of the cliff-face, we found 
several efts moving along the path. In 
a 15 metre section we counted 29 
efts. The well drained slope was 
already dry on each end of diis 
section and no further efts were 
evident. 

We noted that all but 3 of the efts 
appeared to be recently transformed 
from the larval stage. These efts were 
all less than 4 cm. long and were a 
dull, bland, brownish-red. In contrast, 


the other 3 were 7-8 cm. in length 
and coloured a bright orange. The 
closest body of water was a pond 
several hundred metres away. 

The efts seemed driven” to 
move up slope and we were 
fascinated to note several individuals 
climbing up the moss on the 
cliff-face at heights up to 2 metres. ^ 
We also observed efts crawling into ^ 
crevices in the rock and not returning. 

Our walk along the trail also 


produced a single Red Bat, hanging in 
a fissure and an unidentified, 
decaying frog on the floor of a cave; 
over 12 metres underground. All of 
our sightings were in addition to the 
beautiful views across Halton County 
that anyone visiting Mt. Nemo can 
enjoy. 



Noteworthy Bird Records 

by Rob Dobos 

Total species recorded during 1996 to August 31: 273. Underlined species or dates require documentation by the Hamilton 
Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bir d Records Committee. 

Observers: Alf Adamo (AA), Jim Anderson (JA), Jim Brown (JB), Barb Charlton (BC), Jim Cram (JC), Bob Curry (RC), 
Rob Dobos (RD), Brian Eaton (BE), John Fischer (JF), Bob Henry (BHe), Jim Heslop (JH), Mark Jennings (MJ), Bill 
Lamond (BL), Detmis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Bert Millar (BMi), Matt Mills 
(MM), Rose Petersen (RP), Bill Smith (BS), Ian Smith (IS), Mike Street (MS), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Phill Walker (PW), • 
Wilf Yusek (WY), Many Observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

terr. -territorial bird 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [BR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [ HW\ 
Niagara [Mj] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT\ 

Wellington \ WL] 


JULY and AUGUST 1996 

Common Loon: One over Hamilton Beachstrip [HW\ Aug 23 F (RD); four on Lake Ontario off Van Wagners Beach 
[HW\ Aug 27 (RD); two over Dunning Ct, Dundas [HW] Aug 28 (MM). 

Pied-billed Grebe: One at Mountsberg C.A. [WL/HW] Aug 22 (RD). 

Horned Grebe: One off Shoreacres [HL] Aug 18-31 (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: Two off Sioux Lookout [HL] and eight off Appleby Creek [HL] Jul 4 (RD); one on Hamilton 
Harbour off Burlington Golf Club [HW] Jul 10 (RD); one at NE Shore of Harbour [HW] Jul 19 (RD); 22 off Shoreacres 
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Aug 20 (RD) and 13 there Aug 31 (KM); two off Fruitland Ave, Burlington [ HL ] Aug 31 (KM). 

American Bittern: One at Middletown Marsh [HW\ Jul 28 and Aug 16,23 (RD). 

Least Bittern: One over QEW at Red Hill Creek Marsh [HW] Jun 29 (RW). 

Great Egret: One at Kemp & Woolverton Rds [M7] Aug 29 F (JB). 

Black-crowned Night-Heron: One juv. at Foreman Rd Wetland [HW] Jul 28 (KM,RD,BC,BL); 14 at Sherman Inlet 
[HW\ Aug 2 (RD,JF); two juv. at Fifty Point C.A. [HW/NG] Aug 16 (RD); one juv. at Binbrook C.A. \HW\ Aug 31 
(RD,BC,KM). 

Wood Duck: 21 juv. at Middletown Marsh Jul 11 (RD). 

Green-winged Teal: One at Windermere Basin [HW\ Jul 27 (RD); one at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Jul 29-Aug 8 (RD); 14 
off Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 (RD). 

Northern Pintail: Five at Tollgate Ponds Jul 5-24 (RD); seven off Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 (RD). 

Blue-winged Teal: One at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 1 (RD); two off LaSalle Marina [HW] Aug 15 (RD); three off Van 
Wagners Beach Aug 27 (RD). 

Northern Shoveler: 26 at Windermere Basin Aug 25 (KM); 35 at Tollgate Ponds Aug 27 (RD); three at Binbrook C A 
Aug 31 (KM,RD,BC). 

American Wigeon: Five at NE Shore of Harbour Jul 2 (RD) and one there Aug 24 (KM); two at Tollgate Ponds Jul 
27-Aug 8 (RD;KM). 

Canvasback: One f. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [ NG] Jul 1-Aug 25 (KM). 

Redhead: Birds at Tollgate Ponds: 3m.,lf. -Jul 1-24 (KM;RD), 8 -Aug 6 (RD), 10 -Aug 17 (KM); two at NE Shore 
of Harbour Jul 15-Aug 8 (RD). 

Ring-necked Duck: One m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 5-25 (KM); one f. at Smithville Sewage Ponds [MV] Aug 
25 F (KM). 

Greater Scaup: One m. at Windermere Basin Jul 1-on, and two there Jul 27-Aug 24 (RD;KM); one at Tollgate Ponds 
Aug 6-12 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: Two m. at Tollgate Ponds Jul 5-Aug 12 (RD;KM); two m. at Windermere Basin Jul 20-Aug 18 (RD) 
and six there Aug 24 (KM); one f. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 1-Aug 25 (KM). 

Bufflehead: Three at Tollgate Ponds Jul l-Aug 31 (RD;KM). 

Hooded Merganser: One at Windermere Basin Jul 27 (RD); two at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 5 and one there Aug 
18 (KM). 

Common Merganser: Two f., one m. at NE Shore of Harbour Jul 1-Aug 14 (RD;KM); one f. off Shoreacres Aug 20 
(RD). 

Red-breasted Merganser: One m. off Shoreacres Aug 20 (RD). 

Turkey Vulture: About 50 near Dry Lake [HN] Jul 14 (RD,BC). 

Osprey: One over Dunning Ct, Dundas Jul 3 (MM); one at Millgrove Loam Pits [HW] and one at Valens C.A. [HW] 
Jul 28 F (RD,BC,BL,KM); one at Valley Inn [HL] Aug 14 (RD); eight over Dunning Ct Aug 24-28 (MM); two at Grand 
River near Lome Bridge [BR] early Aug-on (BE); one at Dundas Marsh Aug 29 (RD). 

Bald Eagle: One ad. over High Level Bridge [HW] Aug 20 F (JC); one over Grand River at Caledonia [///V] Aug 23 
(MS); one imm. over Hamilton Harbour Aug 28 (RD). 

Northern Harrier: Two over Dunning Ct, Dundas Aug 27 F (MM). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One over Dunning Ct, Dundas Jul 28, and one there Aug 28 F (MM); one at Mines Rd [HN] Jul 
29 (MS). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 30 F (RD); one ad. at Middletown Marsh Aug 31 (RD). 
Broad-winged Hawk: One over Dunning Ct, Dundas Aug 21 F (MM). 

Merlin: One at King & Thorpe Sts, Dundas [HW] Aug 23F-on (JA). 

Peregrine Falcon: The two ad. remained in the vicinity of Downtown Hamilton throughout Jul and Aug, with a few 
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reports of birds seen farther afield likely pertaining to these as well (m.obs.). 

Common Moorhen: One ad ,seven juv. at Millgrove Loam Pits Jul 28 * (RD,BC,BL,KM); two at Grass Lake [WT] Aug 
5 (RD,BC); six at Mountsberg C.A. Aug 22 (RD). 

Black-bellied Plover: One ad. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 9 * (RD); one ad. at Windermere Basin Aug 19 (RD), and 
two there Aug 24 (KM); 26 at Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 [HW\ Aug 21 (JC). 

American Golden-Plover: One ad. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 19 * and Aug 26 (RD); eight at Haldibrook & Glancaster Rds 
[HW] Aug 27 (DL,GL). 

Semipalmated Plover: One at Tollgate Ponds Jul 27 * (RD); one at Windermere Basin Jul 27 * (RD), and 10 there Aug 
14-17 (RD;KM); one at Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 (RD); four at Binbrook C.A. Aug 31 (RD,BC,KM). 

Greater Yellowlegs: One at Hwy 6 N of Hagersville [ JLV) Jul 6 F (KM); four over St Augustine Cemetery, Dundas \HW] 
Aug 9 (MM); two at Tollgate Ponds Aug 12-34 (RD;KM); nine at Binbrook C.A. Aug 31 (RD,BC,KM). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: Eight at Flamborough Downs [HW\ Jul 21 (RD,BC); nine at Tollgate Ponds Jul 27 and four juv. there 
Aug 13 (RD); 50 at Windermere Basin Aug 18 (RD,BC,KM); six at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 18 (RD,BC); 12 at Valens 
Rd S of Cone 5 [HW\ Aug 18 (RD,BC); 100 at Binbrook C.A. Aug 31 (RD,BC,KM). 

Solitary Sandpiper: Five at Dry Lake Rd S of Clanbrassil [TftV] Jul 14 F (RD,BC); two over St Augustine Cemetery 
Aug 9 (MM); one at Middletown Marsh Aug 17-31 (RD,BC); one juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Aug 18 (KM); one at 
Van Wagners Ponds [HW\ Aug 28 (RD); one at Binbrook C.A. Aug 31 (RD,BC,KM). 

Willet: One at Windermere Basin Aug 18 F (JH). 

Upland Sandpiper: One juv. at Cone 5 E of Middletown Rd [HW\ Jul 8 (RD); one at Hwy 5 at Peters Corners [HW\ 
Aug 24 L (RD). 

Marbled Godwit: One at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 8 F (RD). 

Ruddy Turnstone: One at Tollgate Ponds Jul 27 F (RD) and Aug 3 (KM). 

Sanderling: Two at NE Shore of Harbour Jul 15*-Aug 31 (RD); one at Tollgate Ponds Aug 18 (RD,BC); nine at Van 
Wagners Beach Aug 30 (RD). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: Five at NE Shore of Harbour Jul 15 F and eight there Aug 12 (RD); birds at Windermere 
Basin: 20 -Jul 20 (KM), 30 -Jul 27 (RD), 2juv. -Aug 3 (KM), 60 -Aug 17 (KM); one at Van Wagners Ponds Aug 28 
(RD); 10 at Binbrook C.A. Aug 31 (RD,BC,KM). 

Least Sandpiper: Two at Hwy 6 N of Hagersville Jul 1 F and 13 there Jul 6 (KM); 10 at Dry Lake Rd S of Clanbrassil 
Jul 14 (RD,BC); one juv. at Tollgate Ponds Aug 1 (RD); four at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 9 (RD); 20 at Windermere 
Basin Aug 18 (RD,BC,KM); six at Valens Rd S of Cone 5 Aug 18 (RD,BC); 40 at Binbrook C.A. Aug 31 (RD,BC,KM). 
Baird's Sandpiper: (All juvs.): one at Windermere Basin Aug 17 * (KM), and four there Aug 23 (AA); one at Tollgate 
Ponds Aug 19—23 (RD); one at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 24 (RD); one at Binbrook C.A. Aug 31 (RD,BC,KM). 
Pectoral Sandpiper: One at NE Shore of Harbour Jul 19 F (RD); thr ee at Orkney Rd & Hwy 5 Arrg 16 (RD); five at 
Valens Rd S of Cone 5 Aug 18 (RD,BC); eight at Windermere Basin Aug 18 (RD,BC,KM), and two juv. there Aug 25 
(KM); 40 at Binbrook C.A. Aug 31 (RD,BC,KM). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Birds at Windermere Basin: 2ad.,ljuv. -Aug 14 * (RD), lad.,2juv. -Aug 17 (KM), 4juv. -Aug 18-19 
(KM,RD,BC); two at Binbrook C.A. Aug 31 (RD,BC,KM). 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper: Birds at Haldibrook and Glancaster Rds: 1 -Aug 27 * (DL,GL), 2 -Aug 27 (JC), 3 -Aug 28 
(m.obs.). 

Short-billed Dowitcher: Birds at Windermere Basin: 6 -Jul 7 * (KM), 20 -Jul 20 (KM), 18juv. -Aug 17 (KM), 2ad. 
-Aug 17-18 (KM); birds at Tollgate Ponds: 3 (incl. one griseus ) -Jul 24 (RD), 13 -Jul 28 (KM); one juv. at NE Shore 
of Harbour Aug 12-14 (RD). 

Wilson's Phalarope: Two juv. at Windermere Basin Aug 17F-18 (KM;m.obs.) and one there Aug 19 (RD); one juv. at 
Tollgate Ponds Aug 19-23 (RD). 

Parasitic Jaeger: One intermediate morph juv. flew inland at Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 * (RD). 
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Jaeger sp.: Five distant birds off Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 * (RD). 

LON G-TAILED JAEGER: One intermediate/dark morph juv. off Van Wagners Beach, and three possible juvs. flying 
inland at Van Wagners Aug 27 * (RD). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: One ad. at NE Shore of Harbour Jul 17 F (RD); one ad. off Confederation Park [HW] Jul 26 (DL.GL); 
one juv. at NE Shore of Harbour Aug 14 (RD el al.)\ 10 off Van Wagners Beach Aug 27 (RD); nine at Tollgate Ponds 
Aug 28-30 (RD). 

Ring-billed Gull: One total albino ad. off Fifty Point C.A. Aug 16 (RD). 

Great Black-backed Gull: One juv. at NE Shore of Harbour Jul 19 F (RD). 

Caspian Tern: Three at Hwy 52 S of Hwy 5 [HW] Aug 20 (RD); one at Mountsberg C.A. Aug 22 (RD); about 400 at 
NE Shore of Harbour Aug 24 (KM). 

Common Tern: Three at Christie C.A. [HW] Jul 14 (RD). 

Common Nighthawk: 50 over Hatton Dr, Ancaster [HW] Aug 19 F (RP,1S); birds over Dunning Ct, Dundas: 23 -Aug 
21, 44 -Aug 24, 37 -Aug 26, 30 -Aug 28, 31 -Aug 31 (MM); 10 at Brock Rd N of Hwy 5 \HW\ and 40 over Dundas 
Aug 30 (RD,BC). 

Chimney Swift: Seven over Hatton Dr, Ancaster Aug 19 F (RP,1S); birds over Dunning Ct, Dundas: 77 -Aug 21, 177 
-Aug 23, 117 -Aug 26, 60 -Aug 27 (MM). 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird: One over Dunning Ct, Dundas Aug 6 F and four there Aug 26 (MM). 

Red-headed Woodpecker: A pair at a nest hole at English Church Rd W of Miles Rd \HW\ Aug 4, and a second pair 
at a different nest hole on English Church Rd Aug 18 (WY). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker: One at Hendrie Valley [HL] May 6 (RP,IS). 

Pileated Woodpecker: One f. at Spencer Creek Woods [HW\ Jul 13,19 (MM); one at Main St W at Osier Dr [HW] Aug 
12 (MM); one at Main St W at Cline Ave [HW] Aug 23 (DL,GL). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher: One at Fifty Point C.A. Aug 16 F (RD); one at Burloak Woods [HL] Aug 31 (MJ). 

Eastern Wood-Pewee: Two at Fifty Point C.A. Aug 16 F (RD). 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: One at Shoreacres Creek Aug 9 F (RD). 

"Traill’s" Flycatcher: Six at Fifty Point C.A. Aug 16 F (RD). 

Least Flycatcher: Two at Fifty Point C.A. Aug 16 F (RD). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: One at Spencer Creek Woods Aug 26 F (MM). 

Eastern Kingbird: One over Dunning Ct, Dundas Aug 21 F (MM). 

Bank Swallow: 30 over Dunning Ct, Dundas Aug 26 (MM). 

Cliff Swallow: Two at Orkney Rd S of Hwy 5 Aug 24 (RD). 

Barn Swallow: 119 over Duiming Ct, Dundas Aug 23 (MM). 

Tufted Titmouse: Two at Middletown Marsh Aug 11 (BS,PW). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 18 F (RD). 

Carolina Wren: One terr. at foot of Walkers Line [HL] Jul 4 (RD); one at Dundas Marsh [HW] Aug 29 (RD). 

Marsh Wren: Three terr. m. at Millgrove Loam Pits Jul 28 (RD,BC,BL,KM). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: One at Gardenview Dr, Aldershot [HL] Aug 27 F (JC). 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 17 F (RD). 

Eastern Bluebird: One m. at Middletown Marsh Jul 25 (RD,BC). 

Veery: Three at Bronte Aug 31 F (MJ). 

Northern Mockingbird: One at Cone 5 E of Brock Rd Aug 3 (RD). 

Solitary Vireo: One at Spencer Creek Woods Aug 31 F (MM). 

Yellow-throated Vireo: One terr. m. at Middletown Marsh Jul 10-Aug 17 L (RD,BC); one terr. m. at Millgrove Loam 
Pits Jul 28 (RD,BC,BL,KM). 

Warbling Vireo: Six at Fifty Point C.A. Aug 16 F (RD). 
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Philadelphia Vireo: Two at Woodland Cemetery [ HW] Aug 31 F (RD,BC). 

Red-eyed Vireo: Two at Shoreacres Aug 20 F (RD); 12 at Woodland Cemetery Aug 31 (RD,BC). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Van Wagners Ponds Aug 28 F (RD). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 22 F (RD). 

Magnolia Warbler: One at Fifty Point C.A. Aug 16 F (RD); 19 at Bronte \HL] Aug 25 and 68 there Aug 31 (MJ). 
Cape May Warbler: One at Burloak Woods (MJ) and two at Middletown Marsh (RD,BC) Aug 31 F. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: Two at Burloak Woods Aug 25 F (MJ); 12 at Bronte Aug 31 (MJ). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: One at Hatton Dr, Ancaster Jun 8 L (RP,IS); one at Middletown Marsh Aug 15 F (RD,BC). 
Black-throated Green Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Aug 29 F (RD). 

Blackburnian Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 22 F (RD). 

Bay-breasted Warbler: One at Spencer Creek Woods Aug 28 F (MM). 

Blackpoll Warbler: Two at Bronte Aug 31 F (MJ). 

Black-and-white Warbler: Two at Woodland Cemetery Aug 22 F (RD). 

American Redstart: Two at Middletown Marsh Aug 17 F (RD); 15 at Burloak Woods Aug 25 (MJ). 

Prothonotarv Warbler: One m. at Copetown Bog [HW\ around Jul 15 (BMi). 

Ovenbird: Two at Burloak Woods Aug 31 F (MJ). 

Northern Waterthrush: One at Bingham Rd, Hamilton [HW] Aug 15 F (KM). 

Mourning Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 24 F (RD,BC); one at Burlington Beach Canal [HL] Aug 26 (RD). 
Hooded Warbler: One m. at Clanbrassil Jul 22 and Aug 14 (RC). 

Wilson's Warbler: One at Gardenview Cres, Aldershot Aug 22 F (JC); 13 at Bronte Aug 25 (MJ). 

Canada Warbler: One at Middletown Marsh Aug 22 F (RD); eight at Bronte Aug 25 (MJ). 

Indigo Bunting: One at Hatton Dr, Ancaster May 10 * (RP,IS). 

Grasshopper Sparrow: One terr. at RR9, Hagersville [HN] Jul 10 (MS); three terr. at Grass Lake Aug 5 (RD,BC). 
Bobolink: One over Middletown Marsh Aug 17 F (RD); birds over Dunning Ct, Dundas: 18 -Aug 25, 13 -Aug 13, 33 
-Aug 31 (MM). 

Orchard Oriole: One terr. m. at Mineral Springs [. HW\ Jul 2 (BHe). 

Baltimore Oriole: Eight at Bronte Aug 31 (MJ). 

White-winged Crossbill: One at Hostein Dr, Ancaster [ HW] Jul 2 * (RC). 

Pine Siskin: One at Hostein Dr, Ancaster Jul 2 (RC). 


Please send your bird records for September 1996 by November 10 to Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, 
Waterdown, Ontario, LOR 2H2, phone: (905) 659-7732, e-mail: rob.dobos@cciw.ca 

Hamilton Birding Hotline: 648-9537 
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Out of the Past 
35 Years Ago 
in 

The Wood Duck 
November, 1961 

35 years ago The Wood Duck's 
editors were Mrs. Leslie A. Prince 
and Mrs. John Lamoureux. 
Noteworthy Bird Records were 
provided by George W. North; the 
Field Events Section by John Miles; 
the Programme Section by Mrs. J. 
MacCormack; the Junior Club Section 
by Dr. Douglas Davies and 
Duplication and Circulation were 
carried out by Albert l. Gorman, 
Kerry Gorman, Hazel Broker and 
Blossom Patton. 

The following article is from the 
November, 1961 Wood Duck and is a 
trip report by one of the Junior 
Naturalists. 

Another Jaunt Around the 
Marsh 

by Ralph Idema 

On a warm Sunday morning last 
September, six Junior Club members 
met at King and University Avenue. 
There was still a misty haze when we 
started westward along the railway 
tracks. This was not just a hike for 
birds but for insects as well. Along 
the tracks we found two Arambycid 
beetles, the type that have already 
destroyed large sections of forest in 
Canada. A little farther on, we caught 
two parasitic insects, A T achinid and 
an Ichneumon fly. At this point we 
met our old friend, an active birder 
with a telescope. From here on things 
picked up. birdwise, and we were 
suddenly in the middle of a pocket of 


warblers. After spending some time 
identifying bird after bird, we went on 
to Dundas to fill up with a bottle of 
pop. 

Next we were going east, along 
the Dundas canal to the Hydro station. 
The reek of the canal, dump and 
nearby hackwaters (sic) was enough 
to drive even the buzzards away. We 
did see some hawks though, for close 
to the Hydro station we watched a 
small flight of about 75 
Rough-winged Hawks. It was soon 
lunchtime and between mouthfuls of 
dry bread, we observed Wood Ducks 
and Teal through the telescope. 



By the time we reached the study 
area, the sun was beating down 
unbearably. We walked on to the 
shady retreat about the mouth of the 
creek, where the biggest elms in the 
district grow close together with the 
largest poison ivy vines in Ontario 
climbing up them. Also, there was the 
constant ring of mosquitos in our 
ears. There was not a complete lack 
of wildlife, however, for we found a 
brown and white caterpillar as big as 
your middle finger. It is now a 
cocoon in a little jar under my bed. 
The afternoon, however, was 
unbearably hot and humid. We just 
plodded on and on, once stopping at 
our abandoned orchard. Thus 
refreshed we went on through a 
humid ravine. We got a pleasant 
surprise as a deer jumped up a few 


feet in front of us but in a shake of a 
second it had disappeared and we 
were back to just walking along. 
After watching the ducks and coots in 
the marsh, we went on to Bull's Point 
were we have a very good look at a 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. (We had 
already heard it calling for at least 
five minutes.) After passing the point 
we found another pocket of war blers 
and even saw a Tarrager! 

Well, we did more footwork and 
finally came to the northeast end of 
the marsh where we found a few 
shorebirds to add to the day's list. It 
was time to go home and even though 
it had been very hot, we were not at 
all discontented, for we had seen 
plenty of birds and caught a good 
boxful of insects. I think that such a 
trip can be healthier and a lot more 
exciting for the Juniors than just 
riding ar ound in the back of a car on 
a Senior Club hike. 



In order for the members of the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club to be 
better informed about what the Board 
of Directors is doing on their behalf 
the Wood Duck is publishing the main 
topics, along with their resolution, 
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discussed at Board meetings. 

HNC Board Meeting Sept 4, 1996 
Treasurer's Report: $7564.45 from 
the Conservation fund was invested in 
GIC’s to maximize returns. 

Turtle Crossing signs have been 
erected in the Desjardins 
Canal/Olympic Drive area. Partners 
include the City of Hamilton Public 
Works Department and the RBG. 

HNC inventory of club property was 
presented and submitted to minutes. 

Sanctuary Committee: The 
committee reviewed the Cumis 
property and is positive re: an offer 
by the Nature Conservancy to become 
stewards of the property. More info 
requested before decisions are made. 

WOOD DUCK celebrates its 50th 
anniversary and a contest open to 
HNC members is proposed to 
celebrate this event. 

The Scout House: HNC members 
continue to plant, undertake 
inventories and control herbaceous 
competitors. More volunteers 
requested. 

A proposal was forwarded that the 
HNC draft a resoultion regarding 
HNC position on Red Hill Valley, 
based on inventory results 
documenting flora & fauna in the Red 
Hill Valley. Resolution will be taken 
to the members at the AGM. 

HNC Board Meeting Oct 2, 1996 
Presentation by John McRae of local 
artists' works in calendar or card form 
which has fund-raising potential for 
the HNC. Executive to decide if want 
to pursue such activity. 

Sanctuary Update: The committee 
continues to pursue the opportunity of 
becoming stewards of the "Cumis 
Property" as requested by the Nature 


Conservancy of Canada. Investigating 
maintenance, taxes, insurance, etc., 
under the proposed arrangement. 

Wainfleet Bog: A request has been 
made to the HNC to provide funds to 
purchase significant lands in the 
Wainfleet Bog. HNC is interested in 
contributing funds but wants more 
information regarding land-use 
management, other contributors 
(possibly with non-conservation 
motives) and financial strategy (taxes, 
upkeep, etc.) 

Baillie Birdathon: HNC’s Baillie 
participants raised $591.31 to be 
included in the Conservation fund. 

HNC Directors for 1996-97 are 
complete except one position, Field 
Events. The Directors will be 
announced at the AGM. 


From the 
Bird Study Group 

by Rose Petersen 
The first Bird Study meeting after 
the summer was held on September 
16th at the RBG Interpretive Centre. 
Due to a change of direction" by the 
RBG we can no longer meet there. 
We discussed options. Two 
suggestions that will be followed up 
are CCIW and Union Gas, both, we 
are told, have rooms free of charge. 

There were some very interesting 
bird sightings. Rob Dobos gave us a 
run down on all the rarities that 
showed up from Fort Erie to Van 
Wagner’s due to Hurricane Fran. 
These included Black Capped Petrel, 
Wilson’s Storm Petrel and Sooty 
Terns. Rob said that there were 
several birders from our club out 


there including Bob Cuny and John 
Olmsted, finding these birds. Demiis 
and Gwen Lewington were fortunate 
to see the Forked-tailed Flycatcher 
and told us of a Scissor-tailed 
Flycatcher down Point Pelee way. 
Matt Mills gave a summary of 
migrating hawks, many Osprey, and 
warblers that he has been tallying 
from St. Augustine’s Cemetery; quite 
an impressive list. 

The main event of the evening 
was George Pond's Wings Over the 
Andes”, an excellent slide show of his 
and Shirley’s trip to Ecuador, set to 
music with George's taped narrative. 
We really felt like we got to know a 
little about the area’s people, flora and 
fauna as well as many wonderful 
birds. 

The evening ended with a quick 
‘location hot spot' and a map was 
handed out that showed details of 
Woodland’s Cemetery, High Level 
Bridge and La Salle Marina. 


Important Notice! 

Bird Study Group 

Meeting Location 

The meeting location for the Bird 
Study Group has been changed. 
Starting with the November meeting, 
the location is the Union Gas 
Auditorium at Main and Hughson 
Streets. Parking is available at no cost 
at the Hamilton Teachers Credit 
Union parking lot at Jackson and 
James Streets. Just mention that you 
are going to the Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club Bird Study Group meeting at 
Union Gas. The parking lot can be 
accessed from both James and 
Jackson Streets. 
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Peregrine Legacy 

by Bruce Duncan 

I was at Woodland Cemetery on 
September 29 watching, late in the 
afternoon, for migrants along the 
steep bluff and not having much luck. 
Off to the north a bird appeared, 
gliding against the southerly breeze. It 
was a blue-backed male peregrine 
falcon. 

I yelled to my wife to look. She 
has sharper eyes than I and she yelled 
back, There’s another!" 

Sure enough, there was, following 
the male, a larger bird, another adult 
peregrine. Both coasted above the line 
of walnuts, oaks, hackberries and 
sumacs that fringe the cliff top and 
flew straight for downtown Hamilton. 
These were Brian Burgon's birds, the 
downtown peregrines, on their way 
back to roost on the Stelco Tower or 
Sheraton Hotel. 

I thought back to the summer of 
1995 when they had successfully 
fledged four nestlings and 
remembered many lunches eaten in 
the Board of Education parking lot 
gazing up at these scimitar-winged 
birds overhead. I also remembered so 
many people who stopped and stayed 
awhile to watch or only paused to 
ask, look and move on. 

There were hot days when I stood 
on the asphalt considering the 
incongruity of standing in the midst 
of downtown Hamilton’s tall buildings 
to see one of Ontario's rarest birds. 
The sparse shade of a London plane 
tree cooled the watchers who lunched 
in an Austrian pine — Kentucky blue 
grass savannah closer to the building. 
All these exotic plants, underfoot and 
overhead suited the manmade 


environment; yet peregrines soared 
above. The epitome of rarity, of 
public concern for the environment, a 
universal and universally known bird, 
a native animal here had chosen to 
nest not in the rugged and natural 
escarpment only a minute away, but 
on the window ledge of a brick 
building. 

And a good thing, too, I thought, 
for how else are many people ever 
going to see wildlife? They will walk 
past London plane trees, green lawns 
of blue grass, sunburst locusts, black 
pines and crimson king maples and 
not even see the ubiquitous English 
sparrows and European starlings. 
They may pass hundreds of metres of 
downtown without noticing even these 
non-native species, let alone have a 
chance to spot something indigenous, 
a sugar maple or red oak, a trillium or 
bloodroot, an indigo bunting or 
peregrine. 

Sixty years ago, only half of 
Canadians lived in town. Today, it’s 
closer to 80% and to experience the 
natural world takes far more effort. 
Even in the countryside, people 
infrequently walk, seldom spend a lot 
of time outdoors. Kids are bussed to 
school, driven to town, and spend 
more time in front of the TV than 
outside. Years ago children walked to 
school and saw the seasons progress 
as they spotted the first spring 
beauties along the roadside, heard the 
first bluebird in the orchard and 
watched for the first garter snakes to 
bundle and writhe on south-facing 
hillsides. They knew first-hand about 
nature. 

No longer. In the bus on the way 
to school the trees flash past, the birds 
are unheard and snakes invisible. At 


home, television provides an attractive 
package of nature shows but few on 
our own wildlife and ecosystems. 

A peregrine family downtown 
helps. It is a spark for some people to 
kindle a conservation ethic or light 
their curiosity about other birds. We 
need a lot of those people just to keep 
the wildlife we now have, to retain 
the habitat they need. People need the 
tonic of wildlife too, the relief from 
the boredom of urban concrete, 
asphalt and Norway maples. 

The peregrines did a little 
something extra for me. On a hot 
August afternoon, one of them circled 
up and chased after a red-tailed hawk 
that was sailing westward high above 
us. Then it dashed after another 
red-tail and demanded it, too, leave 
the vicinity. Both did. Both were 
young red-tails, hatched that summer 
and now on their own. In another 
half-hour I had counted five more 
overhead. 

I had learned of this wandering 
flight of juvenile red-tails from the 
hawk watchers at Rochester, New 
York, who see a passage of thousands 
of them every August, all flying west. 
This was the first time I had ever 
seen a part of this fight and it had 
been pointed out to me by the 
peregrines. 

Wandering red-tails and 
home-based peregrines — an odd 
combination but I hope to see them 
again in 1997 and I hope to be able to 
show them to others. People need to 
see. 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 


Monday, November 4 8 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

630 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington 

Ecological Restoration 

Maty Gartshore 

Learn about the importance of 
ecological restoration and how you can 
help 


Next Month 


Monday, December 9 8:00 p.m. 

Spiders 

Dan Schneider 


Monday, November 11 7:30 p.m. 

Bird Study Group 

Location: Union Gas Auditorium 
Main and Hughson 
Hamilton 

This is an informal but interesting 
meeting featuring a discussion of recent 
bird sightings, an identification session 
and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birds. If you're a 
beginner birdwatcher, come out to learn 
more about birds. If you're an expert 
birder, come out to share your knowledge 
and enthusiasm This month will feature: 
- to be announced 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan 519- 
622-4709 


Junior Naturalists' Club UPCOMING EVENTS 


Saturday November 30 9:30 
RBG Nature Centre 

Get Down in the Dirt 

You walk on it every day and you treat it 
like dirt, but it's what feeds you. We'll 
take a close look at the world beneath our 
feet and learn about soil types, soil tests 
and life in the soil 

Can you guess how many living things 
are found in a handful of soil? 

Contact: Roslynne Price 681-2276 


The October WOOD DUCK was 
assembled and mailed by: 

Gladys Linde 

Norm and Mary Pomfret 

Norm Ralston 

Doris Rundle 

Maria Sedgwick 

Jim and Jean Stollard 

Thanks everyone! 


Sunday, November 3 
Fall Bird Count 

This annual event surveys the birdlife 
present throughout the Hamilton Study 
area. To obtain full coverage all birders 
are needed. Contact Bill to confirm your 
area or be assigned a new one. 

Compiler: Bill Lamond (519) 756-9546 

Sunday, November 17 8:00 a.m. 

Birds — Hamilton to Niagara 
Join Bob in this search for late fall 
migrants Bring a lunch. Meet at Van 
Wagner's Beach. 

Leader: Bob Curry 648-6895 

Thursday December 26 

Annual Christmas Bird Count 
Contact Mark to confirm your territory. 
New counters are welcome. This Boxing 
Day tradition provides useful data on 
wintering bird populations. 

Compiler: Mark Jennings 335-5210 



Help!! 

The WOOD DUCK needs help! We have the budget and the supplies 
to produce a 24 page publication; what we don't have is the material 
to fill those pages. We are looking for short (300 words or less) to 
medium (1000 words or less) length articles on all aspects of botany, 
biology, entomology, herpetology, ornithology, ecology, and 
conservation. Longer articles, up to 1800 words will also be used. An 
article in the WOOD DUCK is a chance to share your knowledge or 
observations with other Club members. All submissions are welcome. 

Articles can be submitted on disk but this is not necessary. The 
WOOD DUCK is produced in Word Perfect 6.0b for DOS. Please 
send a hard copy with your disk. Submissions can be made in person 
to any member ol the board at the monthly C lub meeting or mailed 
to: Jean Stollard, 7-457 Woodview Road. Burlington, ONL7N 2Z9. 
Thanks! 














